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THE BOROUGH AND MINT OF RYE 
IN THE REIGN OF STEPHEN. 
By W. J. ANDREW, F.S.A. 

In 1914, in a paper published in the Numismatic Circular, 
on “‘ Some Coins of the Reign of Stephen,” I called attention 
to the fact that a series bearing the mint-name Rie had hitherto 
been confused with the coins of Castle Rising, and wrongly 
credited to that borough. But the war intervened and, with 
the exception that the British Museum Catalogue of Norman 
coins, under Castle Rising, refers to my paper as raising an 
alternative possibility, it seems to have escaped attention, and 
the coins in question remain as they were. 

The attribution of coins reading Rie and Riee to Rye, 
the name of which town was in all charters and records of the 
12th century Rie, Ria or Rye, whilst that of Castle Rising 
was always Risinges or Risingis seemed to me so simple 
and certain that I did not then think it necessary to further 
prove it, but now I will endeavour to do so. 

Both Castle Rising and Rye, if boroughs, were entitled to 
the privilege of a mint of one moneyer, but of one moneyer only 
at a time, although of course, there were a few boroughs 
that never exercised the privilege at all. Therecame, however, 
a time when in consequence of political exigencies every 
possible mint in the east of England was calledfor. This was 
at the date of Stephen’s second Coronation. ‘The chroniclers 
tell us that in 1141 the power of the Earl of Gloucester and the 
Angevin Party was such that it ruled absolutely from the 
west of England to the north. Stephen was released from 
captivity at Bristol in exchange for the Earl of Gloucester 
on November Ist, 1141 ; but the latter refused a condition 
that any of the towns then in his party’s hands should be 
returned to Stephen. This meant that from south to north . 
Stephen’s mints had, one by vne, fallen into his opponents’ 
hands, and his dies were destroyed. Stephen held his 
Christmas Court, 1141, at Canterbury, and was there formally 
recrowned after the interregnum. His first coinage or type, 
Hawkins 270, had then run its full term of five years, and new 
dies would be necessary whenever a lost mint was recovered to 
the Crown, so we may be quite certain that the second 
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Coronation was the occasion for ordering a second coinage, 
and the type, Hawkins 269, resulted, which would be ready 
for general issue probably about Easter, 1142. 

Such is the story of the chroniclers, but that told by the coins 
is even more drastic in disclosing what a very little of England 
was left to the recrowned king. His second coinage is to-day 
plentifully represented from fifteen mints. Yet, with the 
exceptions of Oxford and York, which were only recovered 
later in 1142, every one of these mints is to the east of a line 
due north and south through London. In other words, when 
he was recrowned the King’s money could be issued only in 
East Anglia, Essex, Middlesex, Kent and Sussex, and it was, 
therefore, a very profitable proposition for the limited number 
of boroughs within those confines to issue it. The natural 
result followed, dormant mints were revived, and boroughs 
that had never coined before now claimed and exercised their 
privilege of a mint and one moneyer under the Common Law, 
but really under that of Athelstan passed at Greatley in 
Hampshire 

CasTLE RistnGc.—Two of these boroughs were Castle Rising 
and as I shall show, Rye, and they both commenced to coin 
for the first time in 1141, the closing year of Stephen’s first 
coinage. We will consider Castle Rising, shortly, first. It 
follows that if a borough was entitled to one moneyer only at 
a time, and we have a continuous sequence of one moneyer, 
there is no room for any other. At Castle Rising this is the 
case. The legends of two coins when read together indicate 
that a moneyer named Bertold commenced the coinage 
here, and his name occurs only on the last variety of Stephen’s 
first coinage, that is, in 1141, with the mint-name Risinges 
contracted to Ri:, a not quite certain attribution. He was, 
however, followed by Robert, who coined throughout Stephen’s 
second and third coinages, Hawkins 269 and xviii, using the 
correct contraction Ris for Risinges. Finally, Stephen’s 
fourth and last coinage, Hawkins 268, which was continued 
into the opening years of Henry II’s reign, was issued by a 
moneyer named Hiun, with the borough’s name in full as 
Risinges and Risinge:, I need not stress the argument that if 
we have a sequence of three moneyers, or even of two, coining 
at Ri, Ris and Risinges:, the correct mint-forms of Risinges, 
two other consecutive moneyers coining at a place reading 
Riee and Rie can have nothing to do with Castle Rising. 

RYE.—We are indebted to Mr. L. A. Vidler for correcting 
the history of Rye in Saxon times, by explaining that under 
the influences of his second wife, Emma of Normandy, 
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Ethelred II. first promised the great lordship of Hrammeslege, 
which included Rye and Winchelsea, to the Norman Abbey 
of Fécamp ; that Canute, her second husband, granted it in 
1035, and that Edward the Confessor and William I. confirmed 
his grant. 

Turning to Domesday Book we find that in 1086 the Abbot 
of Fécamp held Rameslie (Hrammeslege) of the King, that 
it contained no fewer than five churches, and that “in this 
Manor is the New Borough”’ with its 64 burgesses. The 
late Dr. Round, in Feudal England, p.568, tells us that we must 
look for this novus burgus of Domesday “ at Winchelsea or 
Rye,” but he leaves the question at that. 

As only boroughs had the right of coinage, if we can prove 
that Rye had a mint and Winchelsea never had, it follows 
that Rye was the New Borough. In Volume VI of the 
British Numismatic Journal, Major P. Carlyon-Britton 
showed that the Anglo-Saxon coins formerly queried, or 
doubtfully attributed, to old Winchelsea, were really from the 
mint at Winchcombe, and we know of no others that could 
possibly suggest a coinage at the Sussex town. On the other 
hand, there is ample documentary evidence that at the close 
of the 12th century Rye was a borough, witha market, governed 
by its burgesses termed ‘‘ the men of Rie,” and later ‘ the 
Barons of Rye,’’ under their ‘‘ Prudhommes,”’ who, I suspect 
were the two Bailifis. Out of a common fund they were 
gradually buying back their town-dues and freedom from the 
Abbot of Fécamp and used their own seal as ‘‘ barons of Ria’’. 
Only the burgesses of a borough could do that, or hold a 
common fund. For detailed evidence of all this I would 
refer readers to the cartulary of the Abbey of Fécamp, printed 
in the Calendar of Documents preserved in France, pp.37-53. 

The importance of Rye at this period may be estimated from 
an entry in the Pipe Roll for 1130, which seems to have been 
overlooked in local history. It is that ‘‘ William Fitz-Robert 
of Hastings owes the returns for the /astage of Hastings, and 
of Rye.”’ Thus the dues of Rye are classed with those of 
Hastings, and accounted for directly to the King’s Sheriff, 
and not through the Abbot of Fécamp. This, again, suggests 
the status of a borough. 

We will now turn to the numismatic evidence which in this 
case is not a matter of opinion but ofproof. Itopens withacoin 
of the latest variety of Stephen’s first type, issued, therefore, 
in 1141, and probably about the time of his second coronation 
at Canterbury. It reads, obverse Stiefne:, reverse, . . . on: 
Riee: Unfortunately the moneyer’s name is illegible, but 
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another specimen tells us, I think, that it was William 
(Willelm), and if so he was probably the moneyer William, 
then coining at Canterbury, and merely sent down to start the 
new mint. But with the new coinage of Easter, 1142, Hawkins 
269, Rye supplied its own moneyer, Radulf, Rawulf or Raul, 
as he variously spells his name on the coins, and of his coinage 
we have to-day eight pennies and two-halfpennies from several 
different dies, which, therefore, indicate a considerable output 
from the mint. The obverses continue the same legend as 
before, but the reverses vary as Radulf: on: Rie: Rawulf: 
on: Rie: and Raul: on: Rie, for Ralph of, or at, Rye. 

The provenance of these ten coins is almost conclusive 
evidence of their correct attribution to Rye, for seven of them 
I know, and probably all, were found in 1883 at Linton within 
22 miles as the plane flies of Rye. On the other hand most, 
if not all, of the series we are leaving to Castle Rising were 
found in East Anglia. 

But if we can identify Radulf the moneyer with Rye the 
evidence is conclusive. A moneyer was not the actual coiner, 
but usually one of the wealthiest burgesses, who farmed the 
mint from the town, just as a Sheriff farmed the county. Some 
moneyers at this time founded churches; one at Norwich was 
the progenitor of the House of Howard, and another at London 
was Gilbert Becket, father of the Archbishop. So Radulf, or 
Ralph, of Rye, as we shall see, was, or became, a very wealthy 
man—I wonder if he was the ‘“‘ Prudhomme”? Probably 
he continued coinage at the mint until the close of the reign, 
although we do not know of any coins of Rye after this second 
type. But that does not at all imply that there were none, 
for the later coins are fewer to-day. The reason why I believe 
that Radulf continued to coin at Rye until the accession of 
Henry II. isthat the mint would then be closed, for many of 
Stephen’s mints and all that were new during his reign were 
then suppressed, and as we find him transferred to Canterbury 
and coining there as Raul from the commencement of Henry 
II’s reign, it is probable that he did not leave Rye until that 
mint was discontinued. 

What the trouble was at Canterbury I do not know, but 
in 1176-7 certain moneyers there were heavily amerced or 
fined, and owing to this we are indebted to the Pipe Roll for 
clenching the argument that Radulf of Rie on the coins was 
Radulf of Rye. The entry is that ‘‘ Radulf of Rye, 
moneyer at Canterbury, and his wife were fined 1,000 
marks: they paid 100 marks, and still owe {600’’—a very 
large sum indeed in those days. 
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The story of Radulf, therefore, proves that his coins were 
from the mint of Rye, and, in turn, the mint at Rye proves 
that Rye was the “‘ New Borough ”’ of Domesday, for unless 
it was a borough it could not have had a mint. 


This paper, in a more technical form, was read to the British 
Numismatic Society in October last, and now appears with its 
permission. Ifany Reader should wish to become a Member 
of that Society I shall be glad if he or she will communicate 
with me. 

W. J. ANDREW. 
Michelmersh, near, 
Romsey, Hampshire. 





SALMON’S CHANTRY, ARUNDEL. 
By W. D. PECKHAM. 

Thomas Salmon, Esq., late Usher of the Chamber to King 
Henry V., died on May 23, 1430, and was buried at Arundel!. 
His testament is dated May 5, 1430; it appoints Richard 
Wakehurst, Nicholas Sturgean, clerk, and William Okehurst, 
executors, and directs them to expend the residue of personal 
estate as they think most pleasing to God and profitable for 
the salvation of his soul. His will, concerning lands in Sussex 
and Surrey, sealed February 14, 1428-9, states that he was the 
son and heir of Thomas Salman, knight, and directs his 
feoffees, if he dies without heirs of his body begotten, to 
hand over his land called Tintesle to Richard Wakehurst for 
charitable purposes, and to sell the Manor of Ymmesworth? 
and use the money to hire a chaplain to celebrate Divine 
Service in the Lady Chapel of Arundel College for the souls 
of himself, his wives, parents and benefactors. Probate was 
granted to William Okehurst, executor, on August 1, 1430, and 
the executor was quit November 23, 1431°. 

The executors proceeded after the leisurely fashion of 
medieval executors. Sturgean disappears from the story ; 


(1) M.I., Fitzalan Chapel. The inscription is now mutilated, but 
the date of death is still legible. The full text is given in Tiernay’s 
‘ Arundel,’ II, 673, quoting Gough II, iii, p.358. There is another 
copy, with one or two small misreadings, in Burrell (Add. 5099, f. 14). 

(2) Tintesle looks like Tinsley Green in Worth (E.P.N.S. 
7, p.283) ; Ymmesworth at once suggests Emsworth (Hampshire, not 
Surrey), but I have no confirmation of the identity of either. 

(NotE.—John Culpeper of Wakehurst, direct descendant of Richard 
Wakehurst, held Tynsley in Worth, of John More, as of Manor of 
Worth, I.P.M. 24 Oct., 1565. S.R.S. III. 27. Ep.]. 

(3) P.C.C. 12 Luffenham. 
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and Wakehurst and Okehurst associated with themselves two 
other trustees, William Ryman, whom I surmise to have been 
the medizval equivalent of a solicitor, and Walter Urry. 
The four acquired an acre in Arundel for a manse, another acre 
in ‘Ruggewyk’ and the advowson of the Church of 
‘ Ruggewyk,’ and applied for a licence in mortmain. The 
writ of Ad Quod Damnum was issued on July 12, and the 
Inquest held at Horsham on November 2, 1440. The jury 
duly found that it was not the prejudice of the Crown to grant 
licence for this property to be used for the support of a chaplain 
at the altar of St. Christopher in Trinity Church, Arundel, 
to pray for the souls of Thomas Salman and Agnes, late his 
wife. Wakehurst would still hold land in Erthynglegh, 
Ryman land in Appuldram, Urry land in Horsham and 
Okehurst land in Iford‘, 

The Licence in Mortmain was issued on February 15, 
1440-41, the four trustees being all named, and the intention of 
the chantry—to pray for the souls of Thomas Salman and 
Agnes his wife—duly recited®. (It may be noted that Salman 
himself implies that he had been married more than once, 
but only one wife is mentioned in later documents). 

William Ryman died on May 11, 14438; the three surviving 
trustees presented to the Rectory of Rugwyke on September 
2, 1443, on an exchange (which, of course, means that the clerk 
presented, Sir Richard Clyff, was not their nominee)’; it was 
evidently the fact that it was an exchange which prevented 
them taking steps to appropriate the Rectory forthwith. 

The Chantry may be said to have been definitely established 
on May 9, 1445, when the trustees presented Sir William 
Baynton, chaplain’. This was apparently done to give him 
a locus standt in the petition for appropriation. Bishop 
Praty gave his assent to this on June 3 of the same year, the 
appropriation to take place on next avoidance’. 

Rudgwick was one of those parishes which had both an 


(4) P.R.O., A.QO.D. 448: 31. (The obsolete reference is I.P.M., 
Henry VI., C.9). This is the document which has been quoted, by 
people who had not seen it, as evidence for a Wakehurst freehold in 
Apuldram. 

(5) Cal. Rot. Pat. 19 Henry VI., p.525. 

(6) P.R.O. Court Rolls 205: 46. 

(7) Reg. Pratyf.32r. S.R.S. iv, 128. 

(8) Reg. Praty f. 40. S.R.S. iv, 135 is not correct in saying that it 
is not stated how the benfice was void. It is described in the Register 
as ‘newly erected.’ 

(9) Reg. Praty f. 103 v. Not calendered in S.R.S. iv, which does 
not profess to give the whole Register. 
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unappropriated Rectory, a sinecure, and an ordained Vicarage; 
both benefices appear in Robert Rede’s Register! ; and Praty 
in consenting to the appropriation reserves ‘ the vicar’s share 
as defined from old.’ 

So far the story is coherent ; the first sign of a contradiction 
which I found was in Dallaway". In speaking of Rudgwick 
he claims to have seen a document connected with the 
appropriation, according to which Wakehurst, Urry and 
Okehurst were acting as the executors of the will of Edmund 
Mille, Esq. The document in question is clearly, to judge 
both by Dallaway’s extracts and by his (incomplete) reference, 
Bishop Praty’s formal consent to appropriation, but this 
mentions neither Mille nor Salmon, though every detail it 
gives tallies with the documents which I have already quoted. 
Dallaway (this is not the first time that I have come to the 
conclusion that his notes must have been chaotic) has evidently 
combined information from three distinct sources. Two of 
these I have already given, Baynton’s institution and Praty’s 
consent to the appropriation. The third is the root of the 
mischief. On the death of Sir William Holden, Sir John 
Chambyr, chaplain, was instituted to ‘Salman Chauntre at 
the altar of St. Christopher in Arundel Church,’ on October 
g, 1482'*. The patron hac vice is there described as Thomas 
Combe, Esq., guardian of William Mille, a minor, son and 
heir of Richard Mille, who was son and heir of Edmund Mille, 
the founder of the Chantry. The Mille pedigree as there 
given appears correct, but the assertion that Edmund Mille 
was the founder is contrary to the cloud of witnesses that I 
have quoted. 

Nor does it receive any confirmation from the will of Edmund 
Mille, which contemplates no chantry and makes no bequest 
of any kind to Arundel Church, and which appoints quite a 
different set of executors, among whom—the nearest approach 
to any coincidence—is John Wakehurst'’. 

It occurred to me that possibly the word ‘founder’ meant, 
as so often in the Middle Ages, ‘ Patron’ ; that Wakehurst, 
Urry and Okehurst associated Mille with them in the trust, 
that no further trustees were appointed, and that the patronage 
devolved on the legal representative of Edmund Mille as last 
surviving trustee. But this does not fit the facts. Edmund 

(10) Rectory, S.R.S. viii, 28—30, xi, 316, 326; Vicarage, S.R.S. 
viii, 4-5, xi, 238. 

(11) Rape of Arundel p.351, cf. p.175. 

(12) Reg. Story II, f. 22 r. 

(13) Lambeth, Reg. Kempe, f. 306 v. 
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Mille was dead by January 10 1452(-3), when his will was 
proved, while Richard Wakehurst died on January 4, 1454(-5)"4. 

A possible suggestion is that Story’s Registrar made a 
blunder and telescoped two entries together, recording the 
name of the clerk presented to Salmon’s Chantry, Arundel, 
and that of the Patron of Mille’s Chantry, Pulborough. The 
grave objection to this is that I can find no other trace whatever 
of a chantry in Pulborough Church endowed by the Mille 
family. But my final hypothesis is not very different. 
Although there was no chantry (i.e. benefice) of Mille’s 
foundation at Pulborough, there was certainly a chapel 
where various members of the Mille family were buried. 
Thomas Combe may have been hiring a priest to say masses 
in this chapel, and the Registrar may have confused the 
licence of this unbeneficed priest with the institution of a clerk 
to Salmon’s Chantry. 

Apart from ‘incumbents’ names, the only further detail 
I have found about the Chantry is a referenceina Taxarium 
in the Rede MSS. at Chichester'5. This document dates from 
before the founding of the Chantry, but a later hand (?16th 
century) has added ‘ Chantry called Salman Chantry in the 
Parish Church of Arundell at the altar of St. Stephen.’ If 
this is correct, the place of the chantry had been shifted. 

The following list of chaplains make no claim to be complete ; 
it is mainly compiled from the Bishop’s Registers ; and the 
institutions appear to have been very carelessly recorded. 

Sir William Baynton was the first incumbent'® . 

Sir William Holden, Rector of Rugewike and Chantry 
chaplain, Arundel, appeared at a Visitation, July 2, 1478'’, and 
presented a clerk to the Vicarage of Rudgwick who was 
instituted March 12, 1478-9'8. 

On his death, Sir John Chambyr, chaplain, was instituted 
to the Chantry, October 9, 1482'°. He may well be identical 
with the John Chambers who occurs at the same date as 
Master of the Maison Dieu, Arundel?°, and as the sinectre 
Rector of Westbourne who was living in 1500?', but may have 
resigned the chantry earlier. 


(14) M.I. Ardingly. 

(15) Liber E., f. 243 v. 

(16) Sup. p.oo. 

(17) Reg. Story I, f. 16 r., 17 r. 
(18) Ibid., f. 41 v. 

(19) Sp. p.oo. 

(20) V.C.H. Suss. ii, p.g8. 

(21) S.A.C. xxii, 100. 
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On December 15, 1500, a clerk was instituted to the Vicarage 
of Rudgwick on the presentation of Sir James Boniface, the 
Patron, who was therefore the chantry Chaplain”. 

On his death, Sir Richard Gare, chaplain, was collated to the 
Chantry by the Archbishop by lapse, June 8, 15077. 

Sir William Aspull, Rector of Rudgwick (and therefore 
chantry chaplain) attended a Visitation, September 23, 15214, 
and was still incumbent at the time of the Valor Ecclesiasticus, 
1535. 

The last chaplain, William Burte, was aged 50 in 1548, the 
income of the chantry was{14 12s.andhispension {6 13s. 4d?5, 





THE SUSSEX MANORS OF FRANCIS CAREWE. 
(continued from p, 140.) 

F. 4d. ine 

THE RENTES OF THE CUSTOMARY TENNTES OF THE BEDELWYK 
OF PLOMPTON BUSKAGE. 

JOHN LANGREDGE holdeth half a yard of lande called the 
hokelande & *payeth therefore yearly viS vid 

John Bryan holdyth certen lands called the myllande & 

















lucas lande ix 
John Balcombe holdeth that ferlinge of lande called broklande 
x8jd 

Thos. Awood & John Awood hold one yarde of land in West 
hoithlygh called leigh lande xiii§ id 
John Gybb holdeth half a yard vis vid 





John Kempe & Caleb Kempe hold one half yard of 1. called 














Wellers als the vale vi8 v4 ob 
Henry payn half a yard called paynes vi8 ix4 
Richard Baxshylde holdeth one fferlynge of land in hoithlygh 

called Shapt-thorne ii8 vid 
John Mascall holdeth one yarde called the Combe —— xiii§ iii? 
Alyce Culpeper wydowe holdeth the fferlinge of lande called 

pyppesty in balcombe viii® vid 
Robt Balcombe holdeth one fierlynge of lande called 

pyppestye ii vi4 ob 





(22) Reg. Story II, f. 33 v. 

(23) Lambeth Reg Warham. f. 250 v. The See of Chichester was 
vacant at the time. 

(24) Reg. Sherburne I, f. 116. 

(25) P.R.O. Chantry Cert. 50: 4. 


* These words are omitted in the following entries, 
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F. 59. 

Richarde Baxshylde holdeth one p°¢!! called bedellande — ii® 
Richard Comber holdeth half one yarde lande in Erthingly 











called the Combe iiij§ vi ob 
Thomas Bryan holdeth xxiiij acres of land at plomerden in 
Lynfelde xiii8 
William Jynner holdeth xx acres late taken out from the 
sayde lande iij® iiij@ 
John Newenham holdeth half one yard of lande at plomerden 
xv5 jd 





Richarde Bert & the heires of John Wyldebore hold half one 
yarde of lande some tym called J ynners —-——— viij® iiij 
Walter Awood holdeth one yarde of lande called Cokhese & 











Baxshylles xxiS xd 
John Care in the right of his wyff holdeth one ferlinge of lande 
called Coddells late W™ Cuddell ij® vid 


The heires of John A-tree holde one p¢¢!! of lande at the 
Byrte in Wivelsfelde called Gybland a/s Gybbes —- iij§ iid 
Stephen Borde holdeth half one yarde of land in Wevelesfeld 
called Strisshes v8 ij@ 
Mary Whytefelde holdeth one yarde of lande in Cukfeld 
commonly called fullers als feldes ————— xvS xd 
Henry Mytchell gent holdeth half a yarde of lande called 
Briggers & a ferling of lande called Ashurst xiij§ vid 
John Bryan of hoythlyge holdeth one p°e!! of land called the 
Newlande ij§ 
George Wyllard holdeth one ferling of land called Wyllerds 
in hoithlygh iij8 vi ob 
SUMME OF THE RENTE OF THE CUSTOMARY TENNTES OF 
PLOMPTON BUSKAGE x!i v8 jiij 
THE RENT OF THE FREEHOLDERS THERE. 
Jasper Wheler holdeth free one half yerde of lande called 
Sheryffe & *payeth therefore yearly ———————— v  iij} 
Richard Chamberlyne one half yerde called Sheryffes—v8 iij4 } 
Richard Baxshylde one half yard called Benkeland—— iiij v4 ob 
Richard Infeld certen landes in hoythlegh v8 
William Newenham one yard of land in Erthinglye vii8 
F. 67. 
George Snelling one yard called Buxcells —--—--—— viij$ 
John Mytchelborne half one yerd called hokeland iiij® 
John Taylour one other half called hokeland — iiijS 
The same John *holdeth free one half yard of land called 
Gybbes & one other half yard of land called Bedells & 
one other p°¢!! of lande cont. by est. 16 acres called 
Neweland all which were late holden by copy of Court 
Roll & be granted to him Dede payinge yearly—xiij® vii“ 
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Ffrancis Challenor gent for one half yarde of land called 
Buxcells containing by estimation Ix acres & two peells 
of land in Erthinglye called Baxshelles & Bedells cont. 
by est. x acres All which were late holden by copy of 
Court Roll & be granted by dede payinge yearly —— ix® 

Thomas Wyllarde one yard of land in hoythlye called huddes 
& Grove lands wh. late were holden by copy of Court 
Roll & be granted by dede paying yerely xiiij§ vid 

Thomas Benke one yard of lande & all those lands called 
+Sykridge in West hoytlygeh late holden by copy of 
Court Roll & now be * po by Dede payenge yerely 
= xliS yid 

F. 6d. 

William fieldwyke one yarde of land called ffeldwyke —— viijs 

William ffeldwyke holdeth free one barne & half one yard of 
lande called Nycolls cont. by est. v acres being late holden 

















by copy of Court Roll ———-----_ ij ii4 ob 
Thomas Brete one ferlynge called Costerds late copyhold 
_——— ii8 iij4 

SM OF THE RENTE OF THE FRE TENNTES OF PLOMPTON 
BUSKAGE ——-—— cv’ if ob 
SUM OF ALL THE RENTES OF THE BEDELWYKE OF PLOMPTON 
BUSKAGE — xvii x8 yd 





MY the Bedell there gathereth the saide Rentes & payeth 
thereof at the feaste of thannunciacon of our ladye 
S viili and being allowed S vi’ & viij4 for the gathering 
of the say? rentes he payeth at the feaste of Saynt 
Mighell tharchangell $ viij!i iij§ ix4 ob. 
(To be continued). 





OPAL GLASS. 
BORIC AND LEAD OXIDES IN EARLY GLASS. 

In S.A.C. vol. lxiii, p.13 it is stated that ‘a lump of opal 
glass”’ was found in a round barrow opened in September, 1893 
under the direction of the late Mr. H. C. Collyer. This glass 
and other contents of the barrow were secured for the 
Littlehampton Nature and Archeology Circle on the death 
of Mr. A. T. Collyer of Peppering by the kind offices of 
Mr. J. Fowler, F. Gs 

Information on opal glass of early date is extremely scanty. 
The above “— of opal glass therefore was forwarded to 
Prof. W. E. Turner, Head of the Department of Glass 
Technology in . University of Sheffield for a report as to 


+ ? Pickeridge, or Tickerage. 
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its period and conposition. Prof. Turner very kindly had the 
glass submitted to chemical analysis. The result he has 
allowed me to publish here. 


Report on the analysis of a sample of glass received 
from MR. FE. W. HULME. 

A piece of milky, opalescent glass was submitted for chemical 
analysis in order to decide whether or not the glass was of 
ancient Roman manufacture. 

The glass was roughly egg-shaped, with definite ornate 
mouldings at the end, and flattened or “‘ pinched in ”’ portions 
along the sides. The surface of the glass was slightly crazed 
in places, and portions of acrust of clayey matter still adhered 
in irregular patches. The specimen was cut so as to yield 
a clean section through the widest part, and the glass was 
found to be hollow. 

A sample of the glass was taken from the cut section, and 
analysis yielded results as follows : 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS—SAMPLE DRIED AT IIO°C, 


Silica (Si0.) 74.86% 
Lead oxide (PbO) 0.72% 
Ferric oxide (Fe,0,) 0.09% 
Alumina (Al,0,) 0.75% 
Titania (Ti0,) trace 
Manganese oxide (MnO) 0.24% 
Barium oxide (Ba) 0.05% 
Lime (CaO) 10.06%, 
Magnesia (Mg) 0.08% 
Soda (Na.0) 10.12% 
Potash (K,0) 1.04% 
Boric oxide (B,0,) 0.47% 
Sulphur trioxide (SO,) 0.60% 
Chlorine (Cl,) 0.56% 
Loss on ignition at 600° c not determined 
99-04 


NoTES.—(1) This total must be corrected for the oxygen equivalent of 
the chlorine present. The true total is, therefore, 99.64 - 
0.12=99.52. 

(2) The glass, as used for the analysis, undoubtedly contained 
some moisture. An attempt to determine the percentage 
quantity of moisture present was vitiated by the oxidation 
of some constituents of the glass on heating. Actually 
this oxidation, mainly of the manganese compounds 
present, resulted in a gain in the weight of the glass. 

Glass Research Delegacy, W. E. S. TURNER. 

Sheffield, 
28th March, 1928, 
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In his covering letier Professor Turner adds : ' 

“The glass appears in the main to be an alkali-lime-silica 
glass, but contains also quite a number of minor constituents. 
There is some doubt as to how it has acquired its opalescent 
character. The amount of chlorine and of sulphur dioxide 
present seem to me to be insufficient in a glass of this 
composition to be responsible for the opalescence, and it may 
well be that the sample was a piece of waste material which 
lay for some time in a hot zone near a furnace, under which 
condition devitrification, probably in this case due to silica 
deposition, occurred. 

The composition of the glass is such as to indicate that it is 
most likely modern. It contains slightly less than half a per 
cent. of boric oxide, the use of which can scarcely have been 
earlier than the 17th century, and actually comparatively 
little use has been made of it until towards the close of the 
19th. Moreover, a glass of this composition is by no means 
easy to melt. Its silica content is fairly high and its alkali 
content low. I very much doubt whether furnaces in use 
before the rgth century could successfully melt such a glass. 

So far as glasses of the Roman and even later periods are 
concerned, our most systematic and careful studies of 
composition have been made by Prof. Neumann within the 
last two or three years. Of the 53 glasses the composition of 
which Neumann and his assistants have made, only two 
exceed 70 per cent. of silica, neither of the two reaching 71 
per cent. The lowest alkali content of any of them was 
slightly more than 14 per cent., and, in the majority, 
considerably higher, whereas in the sample submitted it is 
only 12 (soda and potash). 

I see no evidence, therefore, which could possibly lead one 
to the conclusion that this piece of glass is Roman in date. 
My own opinion is that it is quite modern.” 

It may therefore be taken as proved that this piece of 
opal glass found its way accidentally into the cardboard box 
containing the contents of the round barrow. The late Mr. 
Collyer, it should be said, never labelled his specimens. 

As it seemed desirable to investigate the subject of the 
manufacture of opal glass in early times more fully I wrote 
subsequently to Prof. Turner for further information, as we 
possess in the Littlehampton Museum a small piece of moulded 
opal glass presented by Mr. Noel Heaton, a well-known expert 
in mineral colouring matters, which had been sent to him 
from the Curator of the Zurich Museum as coming from a 
Roman site. Sir Thomas Browne too, in his Hydriotaphia 
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1658, p.14, lays great stress upon the piece of opal found in a 
Romano-British grave, but this specimen appears to have 
been the mineral opal not the artificial counterfeit. 

To my further enquiry Prof. Turner sent me a letter dated 
6th February, 1931, from which the following extract is taken : 

“ In regard to the production of opal glass in early, including 
Roman times—within the last five years Prof. Neumann of 
Breslau has published a series of papers on the composition 
of ancient glasses, particularly Egyptian, Roman and 
Babylonian. One of the glasses he enumerates as Egyptian 
of the first or second century B.C. is a milk white glass which 
he describes under the general heading of ‘ Opaque, coloured 
and opalescent glasses.’ There is no clear record whether the 
milk white glass was opaque or opalescent. In any case a 
re-agent which is still used for the production of opal and 
white glass, namely tin oxide, was the opacifying agent 
obviously in this sample and the period in question is of 
course not greatly anterior to the Roman period. 

I have also seen specimens of Syrian glass of the 4th to 6th 
century which are opal without, I think, being opaque. One 
or two specimens which I saw in the Toledo (U.S.A.) Museum 
appeared to be of this character. 

In regard to lead oxide I do not know of any analyses of 
Roman glasses which show that lead oxide was a constituent 
but it occurs in quite a number of Egyptian glasses particularly 
in the Ist and 2nd centuries B.C. It is rather striking that 
Neumann found between 1.28 and 6.28% of lead oxide in 
some samples of sealing-wax red glass ; the colouring agent 
being cuprous oxide. 

The sample of glass which you sent for my examination 
did not contain any tin oxide. It did contain a small amount 
of lead oxide, namely 0.72% and it is quite conceivable that 
the opalescence was brought about by the deposition of lead 
chloride or lead sulphate or both, because the glass also 
contained chlorine 0.56% and SO, 0.60%, amounts which we 
have found sufficient to produce varying shades of opalescent 
or opal colouring when glass containing lead oxide is slowly 
reheated or slowly cooled. 

I am suspicious, however, about the antiquity of the 
specimen by reason of its content of boric oxide. It appears 
that boric oxide was known in the seventeenth century and 
used in glass making and a recent letter in Nature suggests 
that boric oxide was the component of a glaze covering a 
vase described in the letter. This letter is by R. Nasini and 
appears in the issue of Nature for December 6th, 1930. The 
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writer himself is a little doubtful as to whether or not the 
Romans had any knowledge of borax or even used a material 
likely to contain borax. So far as glass is concerned, I do 
not know of any analyses of old glass, Egyptian, Roman, 
Syrian or even Venetian, in which the presence of boric oxide 
has been demonstrated or even suspected.” 

I feel sure that readers of S.N.Q. will join me in expressing 
our sincere gratitude to Prof. Turner for elucidating some 
obscure problems in the history of glass making. 


E. WYNDHAM HULME. 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Communicated by REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 145). 


















































Fol. 18. 
Leyd outt 

Itm leyd outt for pavyng y* chercg to mett & drynge —— iiij4 
Itm the frary clark ij! 
Itm for whytt lether ij 
Itm for makyng of a bawdryc ij4 ob 
Itm for mendyng of y® hedge ij 
Itm for iij Rops for y® bels vij4 
Itm for Rent of y® barne ixs 
Itm for makyng of wex xd 
Itm for mett and drynk ijd 
Itm for iij bowsshells cols vj! 
Itm for wex xxij Ib att vj4 ob a Ib xj® xj? 
Itm wehyng y® sepouller viij@ 
Itm for scowrynge cansstyks viij4 
Itm for swepynge of y® cherch viij4 
Itm for mendyng of y® banars ij4 ob 
Itm for gyrdels for y* vestments - iij4 


Itm for mendyng of surplysys & banars & vestments — ij vj4 




















Itm for whytlymyng of y® cherch ij§ 
Itm for mendyng* of y* gutter to y¢ stonhellear ————~ vij4 
Itm for met & drynk iiij® 
Itm for thechyng of y* barn & for mett & drynk —— ijs vj‘ 
Itm for wyths & spars iiij@ 
Itm for whytt lether xvij4 
Itm for Rypyng of ij akars of whett xxij@ 
Itm for bryngynge hom of y¢ whett & barlly ——— viij4 
Itm for y® Rent of y® barn ix® 








Itm for bell Rops iij 
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Itm leyd outt att y® vysytacyon viij4 
Sm xlviij® vj4 ob 
Fol. 18a. 





Eston & Edward West6 y® youngr and there Ressevyd 
























































yn y® cherch box yn mony xxx8 yd 
Itm for dryssyng iij4 
Itm for coueryng of the berne vj 
Itm for cholys ij 
Itm for weytt leder xiiij4 
Itm for makyng of bawdrycke vj! 
Itm for wake xj 
Itm for makyng ther of viij4 
Itm for mette & dryke vd 
Itm for cholys iiij4 
Itm for swepyng & waychyng xvj! 
Itm for sursplesse ijs 
Itm for makyng ij 
Itm for mendyng of the bellys’ —-— viij4 
Itm for a roope - 11ij4 
Itm for sscoweryng of the candelsteycks iiij 
Itm lent to Thomas fryman other wys called thomas shortt 

vj§ viij4 


(NoTtE.—This final entry isin a different hand,in much superior writing 
and appears to be of a much move recent date). 

















Fol. 19. 
Itm vjé viij4 ffor Jeffayry Mayst for Rentt ——————— vj viij4 
Itm for lyme — iiijs x4 
Itm for roppys’ for y® bellys vj! 
Itm for y® cossts of y® vysytaycione viij4 
Itm y® bauderyk ? ixd 
Itm for mendyng a ssurplesse ij? 


M®¢ that Wyll eston & Edward Weston hath made ther acownte 
before mast Vict & the pisch the xxx yere of the rayne of 
our souyn lorde Kyng henry the viijt® & the daye of the 
copcion of ow? laydaye. 

Fol. 19a. 

Westo was cherchs Wardens and ther Reseued yn mony 

of y¢ cherchys the Sm of xlvj§ & viij4 
The Rescets 





Itm Resevyd for y® banar cloth of y® cras yn mdfiy y* was 
gyve iij® iiij4 
Itm Reseved of Jefery master for Rentt ——-——-—— iij® iiij4 
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Itm Reseved of Wyllyam tylars Wydoo for a stoke of ? frynkens 

vjé viij 

(NotTE.—The last three words of this entry have been crossed through, 
and the final word 4s indistinct. It may mean frankincense). 


iif ij iija 





The leyng outt 






















































































It for y® frary clarke ijd 
It for Wex vij ij4 
It for y° makyng¢ of y® seyd wexe xd 
It for swepyng of y* cherch & skwry ng of y® gret cantyx— x‘ 
It for wachyng of y® sepullker viij4 
It for thred j! 
It for a bosschyll & a hallf of cols iij4 
It for iij yerds of horscloth ixd 
It for iij q? barlye xiij§ iiij4 
It for makyng of iiij q™ maltt ij8 iiij4 
It for y® clarks wags att ij tyms owt of y© box —-———— ij 
If for makyng of a bell Rop iiij4 
It for v bosshylls whett at x4 ye bossyll —-—-—————iiij§ ij4 
It for y® bruer of y® all xij 
It for y* wagys of a ma to help us xij 
It for a loke for y® lyttyll cofar vd 
It for ij lodes of wyrssys ij§ ix 
It for iiij — pryg nall iij§ 
It for iiij Cawvys xilij® ix 
It for ij wethers iiij® j4 
It for a newe xxd 
It for ij lams & a hallf ij§ viij@ 
It for y* cookes wags viij4 
It leyd owt of y¢ cherch box for y* crascloth ————— vj viij4 
If for hallf a thouzond nalls xvd 
It for y¢ stonhelyars wags xxd 
It for a wyks bord for y® sam man xiiij4 
It for latts vd 
It for y¢ syd men & y¢ wardens att y® vysytacyon ——— xj4 
It for ij lod of harssom stom xiij® iiij4 
It for ij caufes ij 
It for ij lods of sand fettyng xij@ 
It for met & drynke for y* stonhelyer ij? 


. F of. 20. 
Westo gave chene acountt & i te new Wardens ene 
John Cobden & Thomas hamp and Reseued yn y® cherch 
box yn mony xlvj§ viij4 
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The Reseytts 
It Reseved of master Wardm for a beryall yn y® cherch 






































vj® viij4 
It Reseued of gefary master for d a yeres Rentt iij§ iiij 
It Reseued of pascall mony att esster viij® viij4 
It Reseuyd of the brauteres Wex unpayd xvij!i—— 
It Resseued for y® Roud lyght of y¢ parys —————— iiij§ viij 
It Reseued iij q® of barlye 
It for y* last d yere of Jeffery master for Rentt iij§ iiij4 
xxv8 
Wyth ye gyfts of y® paryssch clere abowe all chargs 
Leyd outt 
It leyd outt to y¢ frary clark ij 
It for makyng of y® trendell mett & drynyk —-—————- xvij!4 
It for mendyng of y®* mattak of y cherch iiij4 
It for a bellrop ij 
It for a q? barlye vs 
It for makyng of iiij q™ maltt ij iiij4 
It for the glassyar for mendyng of y® wyndos iij® iiij4 
It for a man to help hym iiijd 











It for viij lb wex for y* Roud lyght more 
(NoTE.—Here on the margin is the following entry). 


Reseved of y® brothres wex xvij lb vj4 y® lb. 















































It for y® makyng of y* seyd wex xiij@ 
It for wachyng of y® sepullker viij4 
It for swepyng of cherch viij4 
It for ij bosls & d of colls vd 
It for vyllyng of wod for y¢ cherch alle iiij 
It for skouryng of y® Kansstyx ij 
It for 2 lods of vyrszys ij® x4 
It for 1 lb of hops ij 
It for mett & drynke for y¢ bruer & for y¢ other sarvantts— ix! 
It for y* bruers wagys xvj4 
It for y* ij forseyd servantts wagys xd 
It for gods good - 
It for ij nall of hemp xvj4 
It for the makyng of ij Rops for y¢ cloke viij4 
It for bord for y® cloke xxj! 
It for a shouwell for the cherch iiij4 

Fol. 20a. 

leyd outt 

It for mendyng of y® bells xd 





It leyd outt for y* cloke outt of y* cherch box —--———— xx® 
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It for y* cloke att another tym Reseved ———_-——— x8 iij4 
It Reseved att another tym ij® j4 
Deytt & payd 
It for mendyng of y® bell Wele xij 
It for makyng of a bellrop iij@ 
It for a bord for y® bell wele iiij4 
It ffor costs at y¢ vysytacyone xij 
It for wyght lether for y® bells xiij 
It for mendyng of y* lantorne j2 ob 
It for mendyng of y* sorplass ij? 

Fol. 21. 


Ano M d xl die vero v° mésis deéébris. 

The chyrche wardenys Joh cobden & tomas hap gaue ther 
Acowte & newe wardenys chosyn tomas hap & Joh west 
minor an they resewyd yn stoke of y® chyrche — iij'i xx4 

The Reseyts 

It for passcall mony & for y* Roudlyghtt mony xiij§ v4 

It of Jeffery master for y half yers Rentt ————_—— iij$ iiij4 

It Resevyd of John Wytyngtons Wydo a bosshyll of barly. 

It Reseued of y® forseyd Jefary master for Rentt iij® iiij4 

It Reseued yn mault vj bos 

It Reseued of Wyllym parsson for hys father barlye —ij bos 

It Reseved of y* bequethe of Edward Weston a quarter of 
whett. 

It for y¢ beryyng of y* forsed Edward Weston yn y* cherche— 

vj® viij4 

SM xxvj® ix 














Leyde outt 
It leyd out att y¢ chouzyng of nu Wardens —--—-———— iiij4 
It for crests xij4 
It for makyng of y® Roud lyght & y® ded lyght — xx? 
It for wachyng of y® sepullcre & swypyng of y* cherch — xvj4 
It to y* seyd John Hach for skwryng of y® gret cansstyks— 


























iij4 

It leyd outt of y¢ cherch box to Jorge y clarke iij® iiij4 
It for whytt hakell for ij gyrdels for y¢ cherch —————— ij 
It for makyng of a bel rop 1ij4 
It for a boshell & a d of colls ij? 
It leyd outt at y® vyzytacyon for mett & drynke for y* 
sydm xiiij4 

It for y¢ caryng of y¢ stons from bydyng mett & drynke — x4 
It for a belle Welle mendyng xij 





It for a baudrke makyng ij? 
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It for y® glasyars wagys xvj 
It for xxj lb wex att vj4a lb x8 yj 
Sm xxiij® vij4 
NoTtEs (to the above) : 

Fol. 18a, line 9.—‘ for wake” read ‘‘ wax.” 

Fol. 19a, line 30.—‘ prygnall”’ ? some special kind of nail. 

Fol. 19a, line 33.—‘' a newe”’ read “‘ an ewe.” 

Fol. 19a, line 40.—‘‘ latts’’ =laths. 

Fol. 19a, line 43.—‘‘tj caufes.”” ,Thisshould probably be calves’ heads. 

Fol. 20, line 17.—‘‘ ye frary clark.’ This is the last time this entry 
occurs, the dissolution of the Monastic Houses having now 
taken place. 

Fol. 21, line 19.—‘‘Crests.”’ The ‘‘crest” was a form of ridge-tile. 

Fol. 21, line 20.—‘‘ ye ded lyght.”’ A light maintained for the souls 
of the departed (sometimes termed the Alms-light, or in earlier 
accounts the /umen animarum). Probably associated here with 
the death of Edward Weston, aformer Warden, and a benefactor 
to the Church. 








SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 155). 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission 
of the Rector, all the marriages to 1764 at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, Gresham Street, London, and Churches united thereto 
as stated below, I came across the following entries relating 
to Sussex. 

The Rector very kindly also allowed me to examine the 
marriage registers to 1837 so that the extracts cover to that 
year. 

St. MICHAEL BASSISHAW. 1538-1837 (Gap, 1666-1670) 
(Pulled down 1895 and united with St. Lawrence 
Jewry). 

1731-2—Mch. 12. The Revd. Dr. Matthew Hutton de 
Spofforth in Com. Uorac & Mrs. Mary Luttman of 
Petworth in Sussex per Thos. Parry. 

1828—May 20. James Lugsdin of St. Nicholas, 
Brighthelmstone, Sussex, widr. & Martha Lidgould of 
this parish, spin. (lic.). Witnesses: William Bailey, 
Ann Newbery. 

BuRIAL—1727-8—Jan. II. Mr. Thomas Cox from 
Pulborough in Sussex buried in woollen. 

St. Mary MAGDALENE, MILK STREET, 1559-1666. (Destroyed 

in the Great Fire and united with St. Lawrence Jewry). 

1613—Sep. 28. Richard Chambers, bachelar of divinitie 
& Susanna Frisell dau. of William Frisell of Petworth 
in Sussex, gent. 
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1640—Sep. 22. Walter More of Cocksfeild in Sussex & 
Elizabeth ffrier of St. Buttolphes without Aldersgate 
by lic. from the Bpp. of London. 

1665—Apr. 25. Richard Gardner of Slinfoldinge in 
Sussex & Margaret Stenninge of Ridgewick in ye same 
county by lic. 

St. LAWRENCE JEWRY, 1538-1837. 

1681—Oct. 6. John Jay of St. Gabriell of ffan-church 
Io: and Mary Key of Rye in Sussex were married in 
St. Lawrence Jury Church by Dr. Ben. Whitchcutt 
(lic.). 

1681—Oct. 20. Mr. John Hargrave of the Inner Temple 
Lond. & Elizabeth White of Horsham in Sussex were 
married in Guildhal Chappel by Mr. ffra. Lane (lic.). 

1682—June 27. George Bridger of Horsham in Sussex 
& Elizabeth Coe of the same parish married by Mr. 
ffrancis Lane in Guildhall chappell (lic.). 

171g—Apr. 9. William Watson of Tisehurst in Sussex 
& Mary Lloyd of Stretham in Surrey. 

1739—Dec. 8. Andrew Bethune of East Grinsted in 
Sussex, Clerk, batchelor & Mary Goodwin of Worth in 
the same county, widow, by Dr. Wm. Best. 

1805—Mch. 26. William Willoby of this parish, bach. 
& Frances Wood of Hailsham in Sussex, spin. (lic.). 
Witnesses : Elizabeth Langley, Wm. Millwood, Benj. 
Holloway, Ann Grove. 

1823—-Aug. 2. Daniel Burton Scott of this parish, bach. 
& Caroline Susannah Bligh Lovell of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, spin. (lic). Witnesses: Joseph Hunter, Joseph 
Curby, Ann Grove. 








SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I—The Annual Meeting of the Society took place on 
Wednesday, March 18th, in the Council Chamber of the 
Town Hall, Lewes, by kind permission of the Mayor and 
Corporation. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon was elected 
President for the year 1931. 

The following new members were elected to fill vacancies 
on the Council :—Lieut.-Col. R. R. Barber, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
Mr. I. D. Margary and Mr. Spencer D. Secretan. 

Deep regret was expressed at the loss sustained by the 
Society in the death of Mr. J. E.Couchman,F.S.A. His work, 
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especially that on the Church Plate of the County, was well 
known and much valued. 

The alteration of Rule 3 was duly carried. It enables any 
Member to propose any resident person of the same household 
as an Associate Member of the Society whose entrance fee 
and annual subscription shall each be 10/- and whose privileges 
shall be the same as Members, except that they are not 
entitled to the Society’s publications. 

The formal business of the Meeting was quickly disposed 
of and allowed of the transactions of the Sussex Record 
Society also being disposed of before lunch. 

At 2.30 p.m. members gathered together again to hear Dr. 
Allen Mawer’s lecture on ‘‘ Sussex Place-Names and Sussex 
History,” the result of the close study and wide research 
needed to produce the two Sussex volumes of the English 
Place-Name Society. Dr. Mawer’s lecture was extraordinarily 
interesting and his listeners followed it with the deepest 
attention. : 


II.—The Society held a local meeting on April 11th, at 
Hollingbury, near Brighton, to view his excavations recently 
carried out under the leadership of Dr. E. Cecil Curwen by 
the Brighton and Hove Archeological Club. Members of the 
Worthing Archzological Society were also present. A note 
from Dr. Curwen on the results of the excavations will be 
found on p.187. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

III.—To suit the convenience of our President and kind 
host, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the Summer Meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, June gth, at Goodwood, instead of 
on June 11th, 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XII.—ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, CLAYTON 
XIV.—ST. MARGARET, DITCHLING. 


The Council of the Sussex Archeological Society has 
decided that historical plans should be made and published 
in respect of all Churches visited by the Society. The two 
plans in this number of S.N.Q. will be available at the 
meeting on May gth, and are printed here as a permanent 
record, Mr. P. M. Johnston, who is to act as guide has kindly 
provided the plan of Clayton Church and has furnished the 
material for dating the fabrics of both this and Ditchling. 
The latter has been measured by Mr. C. F. Harvey, who is 
responsible for the two drawings. 
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NOTES. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HOLLINGBURY.—During March and 
April of this year the Brighton & Hove Archeological Club 
has been carrying on excavations at Hollingbury Camp, 
near Brighton, aided by welcome contributions from the 
Sussex Archeological Society, the Worthing Archeological 
Society and several private individuals. 

The interior of the Camp showed surprisingly little evidence 
of occupation, the scanty pottery being referable solely to 
the Hallstatt-La Tene 1. phase of the Early Iron Age-(B.C. 
500-250). At first this settlement appears to have been 
enclosed by a very small ditch and bank, the area being 
subsequently enlarged towards the east when the main 
rampart was contructed, probably somewhere about 300 B.C. 

The most interesting feature was the discovery of a double 
row of post-holes under the main rampart, indicating that the 
latter had originally been surmounted by a double palisade. 
The two post-holes of a single gate were also found in the 
eastern entrance. A full report will appear in due course. 


An interesting meeting of the combined Societies took place 
at Hollingbury, on Apmil 11th. 


E. CECIT, CURWEN. 


ST. ROCHE’S CHAPEL, GOODWOOD.—The accompanying 
print is reproduced from Stukeley’s [tinerarium Curiosum, 
plate 43, and is dated 1723. It shows the remains of the 
Chapel of St. Roche (or Roch, Roc, Rook, etc.) situated in 
the middle of the prehistoric hill-fort of the Trundle on the 
summit of the hill that adjoins the western end of the Goodwood 
race-course. 

The little that is known of this chapel has been summarised 
by the late Mr. Hadrian Allcroft in S.A.C. lviii, pp.74-76. 
Briefly it is as follows. St. Roch (or Roche) was born at 
Montpelier in France early in the 14th century, and died about 
the middle of that century. It is therefore not likely that any 
chapel in his honour would have been erected in England 
much before 1375-1400. By 1570 St. Roche’s chapel had 
gone, and one may infer that it was destroyed at the 
Reformation. Stukeley’s print shows some half-dozen courses 
of masonry still standing in 1723, and though the site was 
subsequently occupied by a beacon and then by a windmill, 
Hayley Mason could still trace the foundations of the chapel— 
14 feet by 11 feet—in 1839. He shows a view of the hill, 
evidently based on that of Stukeley, the main difference being 
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the absence of the chapel (Goodwood, p.173). To-day the 
site of the latter is marked by a shapeless mound. 

It is a coincidence that on St. Catherine’s Hill by Winchester 
there once stood a chapel to St. Catherine in the midst of a 
prehistoric hill-fort that was in some respects a “‘ sister-site ”’ 
to the Trundle. There the chapel was larger, as has been 
determined by recent excavations (Hawkes, Myres and 
Stevens, S/. Catherine's Hill, Winchester, 1930). 

E. CECIL CURWEN. 

NoteE.—As the Sussex Archeological Society’s Summer Meeting, in 
June, will include a visit to the Trundle, members will be interested 
in this sketch and note. Dr. E. Cecil Curwen has carried out extensive 
excavations on the hill, of which a full account will be found in S.A.C, 
Ixx, 32-85. ED. 


WHITEHAWK NEOLITHIC CAMP, BRIGHTON.—During 
March, 1931, the Brighton Corporation found themselves 
under the necessity of laying a water-main across Whitehawk 
Camp. As this site is scheduled under the Ancient Monuments 
Act, permission was granted by H.M. Office of Works on 
condition that the work was carried out under archeological 
supervision, and this the writer was asked to undertake. 

Only about a dozen neolithic camps are yet known in 
Britain, and Whitehawk is the only one which possesses as 
many as four concentric rings of interrupted ditches (see S.A.C. 
Ixxi, pp.56-96; Antiquity iv, pp.22-54). The importance of 
preserving the site is thus very evident. 

The course taken by the water-main was chosen in such a 
way as to interfere as little as possible with the amenities of 
the site. It runs from Freshfield Road eastwards along the 
curved northern part of Whitehawk Road, crossing the race- 
course and then turns and follows the north side of the iron 
fence straight down into Whitehawk Bottom. It thus cuts 
across the lines of all four ditches on the west side of the camp, 
and three on the east side, as the fourth (outer) ditch is 
deficient on that side owing to the steepness of the hill 

On the west side of the camp, however, the inner and outer 
ditches were not actually encountered, as the water-main 
trench must in each case have cut across one of the causeways 
by which the ditches are frequently and characteristically 
interrupted. The second and third ditches were clearly 
revealed in section, their dimensions and the objects found in 
them being as follows :— 

Second Ditch—Width at top, 9 feet; depth, 3} feet. 
Finds: seven shards of neolithic pottery (2 rims) ; and 
small piece of lower stone of saddle-quern ; a few animal bones, 


see 
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Third Ditch—Width at top, 15 feet; depth, 64 feet. 
Finds: the greater part of a partly polished flint axe with 
thin butt ; top stone of saddle-quern ; 2 shards (one with lug- 
handle); 2 hammerstones (1 flint, I quartzite pebble) ; 
I sandstone rubber ; 1 perforated piece of chalk ; a few animal 
bones. 

On the east side of the camp the inner ditch only was 
revealed in section, the second and third being crossed on 
causeways. ‘The dimensions of the inner ditch here were as 
follows :—width at top, 64 feet; depth, 24 feet; and the 
only objects found were a few unimportant shards and animal 
bones. 

Thanks are due to Mr. A. B. Cathcart, M.I.C.E., the 
Waterworks Engineer, and to the ganger, Mr. Johnson, for 
their helpful co-operation. E. CECIL CURWEN. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, WINCHELSEA.—The hospital of 
St. Bartholomew at Winchelsea is known to have been built 
in the thirty-ninth quarter of the town when it was transferred 
to its new site at the end of the thirteenth century. It was 
for both men and women and was under the control of the 
Mayor and Council as late as 1577, soon after which date it 
came to an end!. Like most of these small hospitals, it has 
left few marks of its existence, but recently while searching the 
Register of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, I found an 
entry which throws a little more light upon its history. ‘The 
entry is undated, but from its position appears to be between 
1380 and 1383, and from its contents seems likely to have 
been issued shortly after the sack of Winchelsea by the French 
in 1380. It is a letter, in French, issued by John, King of 
Castile and Duke of Lancaster, on behalf of ‘‘ the hospital of 
our Lady of Nazareth and St. Bartholomew the Apostle ”’ 
at Winchelsea. 

The double dedication is of much interest, but I have not 
yet succeeded in tracing any religious order of ‘ our Lady of 
Nazareth” although such an order would seem to be implied 
in the title. That their proctor was a burgess of Huntingdon 
suggests that there might have been another house of the 
order in that town, but if so it is apparently unrecorded. 
In the hope that someone may be able to explain the reference, 
I append a translation of the letter. 


For the brethren of the hospital of Our Lady of Nazareth 
at Wynchelse, John, &c.—To Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 


(1) V.C.H. Sussex, ii, 107, quoting Cooper’s Hist. of Winchelsea, 
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Priors, Archdeacons, Deans, Officials and other persons of 
Holy Church, and to Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs and to all others 
to whom these our presents shall come, Greeting. Whereas 
the Master and brethren of the hospital of our Lady of 
Nazareth & St. Bartholomew the Apostle at Winchelse in 
the diocese of Castre (sic) were lately burnt and destroyed by 
French enemies, so that they have not wherewithal to live 
except by the help of loyal christians and the charity of 
godfearing men, and the same master and brethren have sent 
Richard Lacok, burgess of Huntyngton, as their general 
proctor and attorney to divers parts of England to collect and 
seek alms from good people for the support and restoration of 
the said hospital. Now therefore, we desire you, Archbishops 
and Bishops, that you will be pleased to send your letters to 
your rectors, vicars and other ministers of Holy Church, 
ordering them to assist the said Richard Lacok, their attorney, 
and to favour and counsel him well concerning the collection of 
alms for the said hospital in their churches ; and you also, 
Sheriffs, Mayors and Bailifis, to aid and show favour to the 
said Richard in the said matter, and we command all our 
ministers and subjects to whom these our letters come that 
they aid, favour and advise the said Richard to the best of 
their ability in this matter. 

[Duchy of Lanc., Misc. Books, vol. 14, f.140]. 


L.F.S. 


MEDIZVAL GLASS.—Specimens of material found on 
Surrey-Sussex glasshouse sites, representing the industry from 
the 13th to the 16th century have been presented by Mr. 
S. E. Winbolt to the British Museum; Science Museum, 
South Kensington ; Guildford and Horsham Museums. 

Results are being published in the Sussex County Magazine 
in a series of articles beginning April Ist, 1931. 


THE CAMP HILL MYSTERY MOUNDS, ASHDOWN 
FOREST.—A series of precisely similar mounds has now been 
found on Dartford Heath, Kent, thanks to information given 
me by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford. An almost straight row of 
22 “ Tumuli” is shown on the 6” Ordnance Map, though I 
was unable to find any trace of the most easterly and the four 
most westerly on the ground. Of the 17 surviving, 13 are well 
preserved and bowl-shaped, exactly as at Camp Hill, and all 
have ditches. ‘The overall diameter averages 20 ft. The 
mounds were examined by F. C. J. Spurrell' about 1889 with 


(1) Arch, Cant. 18 p.308-9. 
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negative results which only showed that the mound had been 
composed of earth from the ditch, just as was observed at 
Camp Hill. There appears to be a local tradition that these 
mounds were associated with military camps which were 
pitched on Dartford Heath during earlier wars, but what 
purpose they could have served it is difficult to see. The 
mound is too steep to have formed the floor of a tent. The 
spacing of the mounds is again very peculiar, part of the 
series showing the distances of 43, 27, 33, 27, 90, 27, 33, 27, 53, 
go, 25 and 25 ft. 

It is possible that another series existed on Preston Downs 
between Epsom Downs Station and Rosebushes Wood. An 
old estate map? shows a straight row of eight mounds depicted 
in just such a way as one might expect such mounds to be. 
The probable site is known to have been under cultivation and 
unfortunately this has now ceased in readiness for building 
development long enough to makeit doubtful if air photography 
could redetermine the exact location of the mounds, for which 
the soil conditions would formerly have been quite suitable. 
I am indebted to Mr. Edwin Hart for introduction to this old 
map. 

I should be very grateful for any information of similar 
alignment of five or more mounds found on heaths or elsewhere, 
for the case of Camp Hill proves that the maps cannot be 
relied upon to show them, and if these had (as they surely 
must have had) some definite purpose it is likely that there 
are other sets elsewhere. 

I. D. MARGARY. 


MANOR OF HOUNDEAN.—In his History of the Parish of 
Wivelsfield which appeared in Vol. xxxv of the Society’s 
Collections the late Col. Attree stated (Section iv, Manorial 
History, at p.16) on the authority of Berry’s Sussex 
Genealogies, that George Stonestreet who had purchased from 
George Lord Goring in 1648 the Eighth of the Manor of 
Houndean which had been allotted to Lady Joan Stanley 
on the extinction of the family of John Mowbray Duke of 
Norfolk about 1483, by his Will proved 1699 left it to his wife 
Martha for life, but that from this date he had not been able 
to discover any trace of it until 1739 when “ it appears to have 
belonged to . . . . Spence Widow ” and he surmised ‘‘ This 
was probably Ann daughter of Sir John Trevor and Widow of 
John Spence who died in 1713 as I find the next possessor to 
_ (2) Reproduced in Manning & Bray’s History of Surrey II, p.581, and 
in a paper on Banstead Maps by Sir H. Lambert, Surrey A.C. 34, p.2o. 
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be Elizabeth Spence Spinster, to whom succeeded her Sister 
Ruth Spence a Spinster ”’ and stated that “‘ After the death of 
the latter in 1767 her portion of the Manor appears to have 
been alienated to Henry Shelley, Esq.” 

As I am in possession of information which enables me not 
only to fill in the gap referred to but also to speak with 
certainty as to the subsequent history of this Eighth down to 
1768 it may be useful here to place it on record especially as 
Col. Attree’s surmises are only partially correct. 

John Spence of Southmalling by his Will dated 30 January, 
1711 gave ‘‘ The Eighth parte of the Mannour of Howndean 
.... and also the Eighth parte of the demesne Lands of 
the said Mannour lyeing and being in the parishes of St. Ann 
and St. John under. the Castle of Lewes and in Chayley and 
Southover aforesaid after the decease of my Aunt Stonestreet”’ 
unto his wife Ann Spence for her life ‘‘ as an encrease of her 
jointure ’ and after her decease he devised the same to his 
daughters Anne Spence and Elizabeth Spence in equal shares 
as tenants in common in tail and for default of issue then to the 
right heirs of his son Robert Spence for ever. 

Anne (the daughter) died in 1737 without issue and Robert 
thereupon became absolutely entitled to her Moiety of the 
Eighth, subject to his mother’s life interest and in 1738 he 
settled it upon trust under which on his also dying without 
issue in 1750 (the mother died in 1748) it passed to Ruth for 
life and on her death in 1767 (Elizabeth who had the next 
life interest being then also dead) to Henrietta Powys (only 
daughter of his deceased brother Thomas Spence and widow 
of Thomas Powys formerly Sergeant at Arms to the House of 
Commons) for life with remainder to her eldest son Thomas 
Powys in tail. Henrietta Powys in the same year surrendered 
her life interest to this son. 

Elizabeth Spence in 1737, having obtained a Surrender of 
her mother’s life interest, barred the entail in the other Moiety 
of the Eighth and subsequently by her Will devised all her 
Manors, etc. (charged with an Annuity subsequently released) 
to Ruth Spence for life and after her death upon trust for 
sale. Ruth as before stated died in 1767. 

And in the following year the Trustees of Elizabeth’s 
Moiety concurred with Thomas Powys the then owner of Anne 
Spence’s Moiety in selling the Eighth to John Bean of 
Litlington ; who may have subsequently sold it to Henry 
Shelley but I have no evidence as to this. 

The facts I have stated are based on the original Will of 
John Spence and subsequent Deeds, which I am presenting 
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to the Society, and that this Eighth is identical with that 
acquired by George Stonestreet in 1648 is I think established 
by the fact that in these Deeds, which purport to convey 
“ the Eighth part of the Manor of Howndean alias Hongdean,” 
there is sometimes added at the end of the parcels ‘“‘ And all 
parts and shares of the said Manor of Howndean alias Hongdean 
and of the demesnes and services thereof, divided or otherwise, 
and of all messuages lands tenements and hereditaments 
whatsoever in the Parishes and Places before mentioned or 
any of them or elsewhere in the said County of Sussex formerly 
purchased by the said Testator John Spence of and from 
Martha Stonestreet Widow ’’—the intention apparently being 
to rope in any other interest which might have passed under 
the Conveyance to Spence. But how it came about that 
Martha Stonestreet, if merely entitled for life, was able to 
sell the fee simple (and the Deeds shew that John Spence was 
at his death seised for such an estate) I am unable to say. 
RONALD MORRIS. 


GROVE NAMES.—In the parish of Warbleton are two 
groups of place-names containing the word grove, the first 
near Blackhurst Wood : 

Grove Field, Grove Pit, 
and nearly adjoining them another field called Pit Field. 

The second is near Hoad’s Wood : 

Grovely Lane, High Grove, Grovely Pits. 

The association of the words ‘grove’ and ‘pit’ is interesting. 
The editors of The Place-Names of Sussex suggest that in the 
‘-grove’ names there has been constant confusion between 
words meaning a grove of trees, a thicket, and a hole in the 
ground. No doubt confusions began when men began to call 
a spade a spade, instead of a graff or a graffing-tool, and the 
confusion has not been cleared up by the publication of the 
work above mentioned. ‘The most desperate efforts to escape 
from the original meaning are to be seen in ‘ Bunt’s hole in 
the ground,’ which emerges as Birchgrove in the 19th century 
and in Grovedown near Beachy Head, of which the said 
editors remark pathetically that ‘ an actual grove is impossible 
here.’ But an old chalk pit or flint digging is quite probably 
the origin of this name. In any case the great majority of 
grove names inthe High Weald mark old diggings, not groves 
of trees, whether the holes were dug for sand, lime, clay or 
iron, while such names as Grove Pit seem to point to the fact 
that the first meaning of the word ‘grove’ came in time to be 
forgotten. D. MacL. 
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[The name Holgrove in Ardingly (Place-Names of Sussex, 
254) is almost certainly another instance of the meaning of 
the word ‘ gref—a pit’ having been forgotten and another 
word ‘hole,’ meaning the same thing, having been prefixed. 
I have a stong suspicion that as the word ‘ greef ’—‘ grave’ 
became more and more associated with the burial of men, its 
use in place-names was disliked and superseded, perhaps 
intentionally by ‘grove forms. Holgrove, now corrupted 
into ‘ Hollygrove’ lies in a deep hollow with a precipitous 
bank. The same precipitous fall of the ground to the north 
of Birchgrove is perhaps the origin of the Bontegrave of 
Domesday, rather than a hole in the ground. The word 
‘ grafter’ is of course well known in the present day for a 
narrow spade used for digging holes}. ED. 


The Director of the Survey of English Place-Names adds 
the following note :— 

There are three Old English words which are liable to 
confusions at a later date—they are (1) Old English gr@f, 
‘ pit, trench,’ (2) Old English g7v@fa, ‘ thicket, grove,’ (3) Old 
English graf, ‘ grove.’ The first appears in Middle English as 
graue, the second as graue or greue, the third as Middle 
English growe, and these should give in Modern English 
grave, grave or greave, and grove, respectively. In Middle 
English the distinction between (3) and (1) and (2) is, as a 
tule, quite clear. There is no doubt that Miss Holgate’s 
interpretation Hollgrove is correct, and Mr. Macleod is also 
almost certainly correct in suggesting that Birchgrove should 
be interpreted as containing the first word rather than the 
third, as suggested in Place-Names of Sussex, 271. No 
certainty is possible with regard to Grovedown, for the form 
Greve- in 1339 is quite inconsistent with Grofe- in 1393 and 
Grove-in 1436. It may well be that the 1339 form is an error, 
but in any case the interpretation had better remain open. 
Confusion between ‘ grove and ‘ grave’ is much more likely 
in the unstressed second element of such names as Birchgrove 
and Hollgrove than in the initial stressed element of such a 
name as Grovedown. ‘That makes it very difficult to believe 
that the names containing simply ‘ grove’ or ‘ grove’ as a 
first element, cited by Mr. MacLeod, can really denote 
‘ hollows ’ or ‘ pits’. A. MAWER. 


QUERIES. 


DEDICATION OF HOVE, OLD CHURCH.—Could any of 
your readers very kindly tell me what is the right dedication 
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of the Old Church at Hove ? At present we keep St. Andrew’s 
Day as the Patronal Festival, but there seem to be grave 
doubts as to the propriety of doing so. I believe that St. 
Peter has some claims to be the patron of this church. 

F. J. MEYRICK, Vicar. 


CHALLEN AND STAPLES.—Information gratefully 
welcomed as to any Challen (Cholwyn, &c.) as a Dissenter or 
Nonconformist, or either of following: Wm. Challen 
(emigrated 1800 to New York) apprenticed 1777 to Wm. 
Staples, chairmaker of Chichester. W. H. CHALLEN. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Waters of Arun, By the late A. Hadrian Allcroft, Methuen 
& Co. Price 7/6. 

This interesting book has been published in instalments in 
the Sussex County Magazine during 1930 and is now issued 
in one volume. ‘The lamented death of its gifted author took 
place before it was in print and the duty of seeing it through 
the press has been a labour of love by his friend Dr. Eliot Curwen. 

It is a most careful study of the river and its shifting course 
and is an excellent example of the right combination of 
documentary history and of what may be called Field-Work 
although applied to a river. 

Clergy List of St. Peter's, Lynchmere. Compiled by the 
Lord Ponsonby. Price 1/-. To be obtained from the Vicar, 
Lynchmere, Haslemere. 

This is a short, scholarly outline of the history of the benefice, 
with illustrations of the Church, a list of the Priors of Shulbrede 
and biographical notes on all the Vicars from the Dissolution of 
the Priory onwards. A large amount of information has been 
added since 1920 when the same author’s work on the Priory 
and Manor of Lynchmere and Shulbrede was published. 

The time and money required for the study and publication 
of the whole history of a parish is not often available, but it is 
much to be desired that those who have worked on some 
particular field of local enquiry, such as the Incumbents of a 
parish, should take steps to get their collections into print. 
Manuscript notes are apt to be lost or destroyed and at best 
are difficult of access to other students. Parish magazines 
are sometimes available for this purpose but require care and 
orderly preservation to be of use. 
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Perhaps it may not be out of place in connection with Lord 
Ponsonby’s pamphlet, to call attention to Hennessy’s 
Chichester Diocese Clergy List. Published in 1900 a large 
number of corrections and additions were made by the late 
J. C. Stenning in co-operation with the late Canon Deedes. 
These were entered in the copy at the Society’s Library at 
Barbican House in 1917 and further additions were made in 1923 
by the Rev. W. Budgen. Further information is constantly 
coming in and it looks as if a new edition was desirable. 


[The above note was held over from lack of space in the 
February number of S.V.Q. In the interval Lord Ponsonby 
has discovered in the Dunkin MSS. at the British Museum 
sufficient additional material regarding the Clergy of 
Lynchmere, to enable him to issue a second edition as soon as 
opportunity offers. This fact emphasises the need for a 
tevision of Hennessy’s work]. ED. 


The Story ofA rchitecturein England, by Walter H. Godfrey, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Part II. Post Reformation. Batsford, 6/6. 
A most useful and interesting book on that portion of English 
Architecture which, after a period of neglect and contempt, has 
come into its own, of recent years. Starting with Tudor times it 
carries on the story to the period of the Regency of George IV. 


It is full of excellent illustrations and the letterpress will 
lead the reader to a full appreciation of the dignity of the 
buildings which are described. 

As a piece of local information, it should be noted that the 
picture of Wakehurst (Fig. 53) shows the house as it now is 
and gives no indication that the wings have been shortened 
by one half. This was done about 1845 (see S.A.C.I, 10) and 
the materials used in rebuilding New House Farm, about a 
mile tothe NW. ‘The excavations carried out by Mr. G. E. W. 
Loder in 1905 show that the house was originally a quadrangle 
(Wakehurst Place, Loder, pp.108etseg). Thishad disappeared 
before Sir William Burrell’s visitc.1780. Thedate1590appears 
on one of the doors and may be taken as the date of Sir Edward 
Culpeper’s building. 





ERRATA. 
Vol. III, p.137. Third line from foot should read ‘‘ The 
heading on FT. is reconstructed as follows.” 
Vol. III, p.154. Sussex Entries in London Parish Registers. 
Delete ‘‘ Vol. II,”’ and read ‘‘continued from p.118.” 





A large amount of material is unavoidably held over.—ED. 





